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the milk is not increased when the water is ap- 
plied, still the cooling is thereby retarded. I 
find the thermometer, with the bulb immersed in 
the milk, after four hours, still denotes a tem per- 
ature of 60°. When the dairy, without appli- 
cation of artificial heat, ranges at 52° to 60°, 
the same result is »bserved. 

No. 4. To the advocacy of food rich in albumen 
as of especial value for milch cows, I may claim 
Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man| P®tticular attention. By an addition of bean 
eee meal in proportion to the extra yield of milk, T 
DAIRY MANAGEMENT. may say that hitherto, without exception, [ have 
Almost every farmer in Maine makes butter| been enabled to avoid the loss of flesh in cows 
sufficient for his own use, and a lit le to spare,| giving 16 to 18 quarts per day; which, estimating 


der it, even if it is past the season for freezing,| bulls and cows and grade cows, were all brought | ‘‘It melted into summer; and what a well- 
and the frost is out everywhere else, you will be| into one ‘‘ring,’’ and four cattle, viz., one Jersey (spring of enjoyment was there then, in dim 
almost certain to destroy such roots, especially if|cow, one Devon (entered as grade) one grade, | woods, and/by the margin of bounding rivers, 
it be done in the warm part of a warm pleasant| and something else, comprised the whole For | when the fierce heat of day was yet prevailing 
day. Devon bulls, tw» years and under, one bull was |unahated ; and when the more grateful twilight 
Cut a bundle of scions in a cold day in winter, | brought in and instantly answered as unworthy. |stealthily succeeded, go where you would, how 
carry them into the house and hold them in your|Two herds of Devons were shown, very good |deep—how almost divine a calm, descending 
hands for fifteen minutes as near the fire as you| animals. Mr. Arthur Ely’s of Loraine County, |hour hy hvur, and deepening as it fell, invested 
like to be yourself, and then put them down cel- | Ohio, took the prize ; his anim ss were very fine. jall the purpling eart!.! Atsucha tims, how 
lar and take good care of them, and in the| The Short Horns exhibited hy Messrs. Alexan- | often did we say in our hearts, what season can 
spring you may find them all to be winter killed, | der, Garrard, Le, C. M. Clay, und other gentle- | vie with affluent and flowery summer ! 
while the trees from which they were taken have| men of Kentucky, and by Col. Meredith of Indi- «But that, too, merged by gradations, del- 
not heen injured. When we get frost in our ears,| ana and Corwin of Ohio, richly compensated us | icate and imperceptible as rainbow-tints, into the 
our fingers, or our noses, we check and prolong| fur our journey, but in this great cattle growing | fruitful and teeming autumn—a gladsume and 
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A New Apple Parer. 








ANEW APPLE PARER. 





and yet we are not, in reality, much of a duiry| the proportion of casein from Hayden's analysis, 











people, By that expression, we mean that there| will contain, of dry casein, 14 to 15 lbs. per 


are but few really good, well established and well 


week, equal to 65 or 70 Ibs. of flesh of beef, 


constructed dairies among us. Maine might be| which has 77 per cent. of moisture; whilst the 


a good dairy State if our farmers felt disposed 


utmost you can induce a cow to lay on in feeding 


to go into the business. Stock raising seems to| will be 10 to 12 lhs. of flesh, exclusive of fut. I 


to suit them better. There is less care and less 
labor in stock raising or wool-growing than in 
dairying, and hence, probably, the reason ‘why 
there are not more dairies than there are. 


The dairy business is not well understood by 
many who would be glud to conduct, what little 
they do in it, so as toderive the greatest profit 
from it. Experience in this, as in everything 
else, is of great value, but as experience is only 
the knowledge gained by experiment and observa- 
tion of results in practical operations, it is well 
to read and think and work, and thereby ascer- 
tain what are the true laws of nature in this 
business. 

The following article is quoted in the Working 
Farmer, and will be read with interest by many 
of our subscribers. It is an extract from a paper 
published in the Maine Law Express, (an Eng- 
lish paper), by Mr. Thomas H rsfall of Raheny, 
Ireland. We suppose the bean meal here men- 
tioned, is the English bean, or Horse bean as some 
call them, and which are extensively raised in 
England for provender fur their horses. They 
ean be grown in this country very easily. Per- 
haps the meal of the common kidney or field 
bean would be as valuable or nearly so as the 
the other kind. Be thatas it may, the remarks 
on feeding cows with some provender appropriate 
to the production of goud milk, is important. 
The whole communication is in answer tu remarks 


in the above named paper by W. B. 





No. 1. That a cow when fat gives the richest 
milk admits of qualification. I should expect 
from her in moderate condition, when gaining 
flesh, richer milk than when fat and losing flesh. 
If we take into account the disposition of the 
cow to apply her food to the enrichment of her 
milk rather than to her own maintenance, we 
may. I think, safely infer that the milk of a cow 
gaining flesh and fat is replete with casein and 
butter to the extent she is enabled hy her organ 
ism to supply these from the fuod she consumes. 
I am disposed, in a great measure, to attribute 
the regularity in the quantity of my dairy pro 
duce during the winter season to my success in 
preventing or arresting the luss of condition in 
cows giving a large yield of milk. I differ with 
“W. B.’’ in thinking that a lean cow, skin 
and bone, fills the milk pail better than a well- 
fed one. [hold it to be undoubted that with 
impoverishment of condition you weaken the 
cow's ability to yield a like quantity and quality 
of milk. Iam moreover inclined to think that 
a well-conditioned cow gives a larger yield, inde- 
pendent of quality. It is a common observation 
that conditivn in a milch cow is of as great (I 
hold it of greater) value as fur the butter. If 
I purchase a near-calver in low condition, and 
keep her till she calves again, I improve her con- 
dition, and consequently her value, very sensibly. 


may here remark on the great waste of albumi- 
nous fuod evinced in the practice of those who 
submitted their treatment, when the feeding of 
cattle was under discussion at the Central Far- 
mers’ Club, many of whom use this fuod in larger 
quantities for beef-making than I find necessary 
to enable my cows, without loss of condition, to 
give off five times the amount of casein they can 
induce their animals to lay on in fibrine or flesh. 
No. 5. [ have as yet no means of estimating 
the comparative per-centage of my butter in vlein 
and margarine fats. One simple test I have oe- 
easionally tried—that of placing a small quantity 
of my butter neara fire, in juxtaposition with that 
of my next neighbor, who uses common treat- 
ment ; the effect of which was that my butter 
melted with far greater rapidity : as the olein oil 
is more easily affected hy heat than the margar- 
rine, it would seem to denote a greater propor- 
tion of the former in my butter. Other considera- 
tions affecting the chemistry of food on dairy pro- 
duce have arisen, from vbservation of the results 
of my dairy treatment, to which I may seck oc- 
casion to call attention. 
IIaving noticed seriatim the statements of “W. 
B.”’ [ may answer inquiries which have reached 
me from different quarters, as to the improved 
valu: of the animals consequent on my treat- 
ment. The prices vf milch cows depend, in some 
degree, on their nearness to calving; this, in 
proportion to a live weight, being higher close at 
calving time than at any other, not excepting 
when futted. During the process of milking, my 
cows increase in condition; 80 that in ahout a 
year when their yield is reduced to abvut five or 
six quarts a day, they are ready for the butcher, 
and usually fetch £3 to £4 more than when pur- 
chased us near calvers ; whilst [ am buying, from 
others, calvers of equal capsbility at a much re- 
duced price. I[ have bsen recently selling my 
fatted milch cows at £18 to £21 each, and pur- 
chasing others in a dry state, of equal capability 
(and tu make which fat will require a time of 
six months) at £11 to £14 each. 





GOOSEBERRIES AND MILDEW. 

In raising fruits of almost every variety we have 
numerous troubles to contend with, climate, dis- 
eases, insects, thieves, weeds, birds, mice, and a 
host of other evils. © Guouseherries are a pleasant 
and desirable fruit, and could be grown tu an un- 
limited extent in Maine, if it were not for the 
mildew which attacks the fruit and causes it to 
fall off. 

Various expedients have heen tried to counteract 
this disease or to prevent it. Spreading sult hay 
around the rvots hus sometimes proved beneficial, 
or where this cannot be had, mulching the bush- 
es with common hay wet in salt water. Scatter- 
ing flour of sulphur among them, as is often 


dune in graperies, has proved useful. 





With this improvement, I find, after her next 
calving, an increase in her yield of milk of four 
to six quarts per day. If jou could see thesame 
cow in each state, high and low condition, you 
would observe in the former state a greater devel- 
opment of milking properties, more distended 
veins and udder; to use a common expression, 
she would look more like milk. Practice also 
bears out my views. The purchasers for London 
and other great towns have their agents and cor- 
respondents in each of our agricultural districts, 
who are instructed to buy cows denoting proper- 
ties of being great milkers. These agents at- 
tach great importance to good condition, and do 
not purchase for these large towns, where quan- 
tity rather than quality ina desideratum, low- 
conditioned animals. 


No. 2. I agree with ‘“‘W. B.”’ in regarding the 


In 1848, a communication appeared in the 
Horticulturist, from David Miller of Curlisle, 
Pa., recommending engrafting the gooseberry 
upon some hardy stuck or native variety. Mr. 
Miller in his communication says: ‘*There has 
been a large variety of gooseberry cultivated in 
this section, which was sv attacked by the mil- 
dew that it was altogether abandoned, until it 
occurred to me to graft it on the Yellow Flower- 
ing or Missouri currant, (Ribes Aureum.) Graft- 
ed on this stock it dues well, even in unfavorable 
situations. I have one stuck worked in this way, 
which is about eight feet high, and its numerous 
shoots are fairly bent down with the weight of 
its enormous crop of fruit.”’ 

How far Mr. Miller’s method ultimately suc- 
ceeded, we have not heard. If it continued suc- 
cessful it isa valuable improvement in the cul- 


of Buston, keep it for sale. 


you can say **Jack Robinson.”’ 
But where are the apples? Aye, there's the since died. 
rub this year. They will be along next year, | 
and if it isa prudent thing to *‘in time of peace 
prepare fur war,’’ it is equally prudent to sup- 
ply yourself with an apple purer, to use when ‘canght them napping,” and in that condition 
there ure more apples than you ¢an pure and cut they escaped injury. 
without some such help. Blake, Barnard & Cv., 





treated ?”’ 


endanger its life or health. 


been so treated. 


1 use as flavoring substances, bean straw, bran, 
and malt-combs, together with oat straw, ripe- 
cake, &c. The effect of steaming is to volatilize 
the essential oils, in which the flavor resides, and 
to diffuse it over the whole mess. On entering 
my cooking place, you perceive an agreeable odor, 
not unlike that from the process of multing, 
which imparts a relish to the mess, and induces 
cattle to eat it with avidity ; but in addition to 
this, I am disposed to think that it renders the 
food more easy of digestion or assimilation. One 
objection to cooking I saw stated in the discussion 
on feeding at the Central Farmers Clubh—that it 
drives off some portion of the fattening oils. I 
hold it to be futile, as it requires far greater heat 
—speaking from memory, three-fold—to affect 
the fattening, in comparison with what is requir- 
ed toaffect the essential oils. 

No. 3. The temperature of my dairy ranges 
at 52° to 60°. During the time the cows are 
being milked the dairymaid is engaged in wash- 
ing the bowls with hot water, the effect of which 
is to take off the chill, but not to warm them, as 
on being touched hy the hand they will impart a 
cold sensation. The milk fresh from the cows is 
passed through a sieve into the bowls, its tem- 
perature being about 60°. When these are all 
placed on the shallow cistern, the hot-water tap 
being turned, a thermometer with the bulb im- 
mersed in the hot water denotes a temperature of 
about 100°. I have, however, on no occasion 
found this application to heighten the tempera-| pjants should be used for this purpose. 
ture of the milk ; the bowls are of thick earthen- 
ware, a slow conductor of heat. With vesselsof} A Bic Ecc. Mr. Geo. 8. Toothaker of East 
tin or other metal, the application of water of| Dixmont informs us, that among some eggs pur- healthy. 
like temperature would, Iam satisfied, sensibly| chased in that section, he found one that meas- 
affect that of the milk. The hot water is applied | ured 8} inches over its long circumference and 54 
at each meal-time to the milk, when new. Aj inches over the other. He thinks the laying of 


which attaches itself to the surface of the fruit, 


a proper field for their growth, when they be- 


ed up and destroyed. 





plant to be protected hy an atmosphere uncon- 


the growth of the mildew. This may perhaps 


the Missouri currant for instance. 


periment on, and study into the matter. 











you wish fur growing plants. In those pull up |trees, yet. 














carefully avoided. Though the temperature of} biddies of that region. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
THE APPLE TREE QUESTION. 


Mr. Epitor :—Your correspondent, Mr, Mor- 
rill, inquires, ‘“*have you nuted any diff:rence in 
apple trees that have been mulehed, or highly | ¢xeept on a small corner, where the mulching was 
manured with strung manure, and those nut sv 


cessity of dividing the questiun. 


As tu the second division,—*‘trees highly man- 
ured, with strong manure,’’"— my observatiun is, 
that such practice is often fatal, especially to ap- 
ple trees, as they will not bear sv high manuring 
us the pear and some other kinds of trees. 
opinion is, that “strong manure,”’ such as we are 
in the habit of using for corn and the rout crops, 
should never be applied to fruit trees of any kind, 
either at the time of planting or after. 
such manure, in modvrate quantities, as too many 
farmers manufacture by feeding their stock in 
yards during winter, and allowing them to drop 
their manure, and tread their fodder intw the 
snow, to be drenched hy winter and spring thaws, 
and leached by summer showers, and evaporated 
by suinmer suns,—may be ev reduced, by one 
year of such exposure, as tu be applied tu trees 
withuut danger of injury to them ; but when cat- 
tle are kept under cover, and only enough absurb- 
ents used to take up the liquids. and the whole 
kept under shelter, a manure is produced, which, 
tw be fitted for apple trees, should be composted 
with twice its bulk uf loam, muck, leaves, mould. 
rotten woud, or something of the kind, and this 
should be used sparingly. There seems to be soine- 
thing in cattle manure, until much reduced by 
compusting, or other means, that is ill adapted 
to the health of apple trees. Bvsides stimulating 
so great a growth us render them liable to injury 
from cold, it often induces disease. 
healthy, productive, and long lived, should he 
sv treated as to have a moderate and a uniform 
growth. When manured so highly as to cause a 
great growth of woud, they seldom bear much 
fruit. I think, if such materials as [ have spoken 
of for composting with cattle manure, could be 
cooking of fuod for cattle as of great importance. ture of the gooseberry. ‘The mildew is a fungus obtained in sufficient quantities, it would be bet- 
ter to dispense with the manure from the barn 


My 


Perhaps 


Trees, to be 


fore moving, and covered the roots with loose 


We present you this week with a cut of a new-!earth. The trees so treated were all bright and 


ly invented apple parer and cutter, called Whit-| in good order in the spring, and have uniformly 


temore, Harrington & Cu.’s Apple Parer. It isa done well this summer; while his trees, with the 


! 


cute machine, fur it not only pares the apple same exposure to the cold of last January, which 
sinovth and cleanly, but it slices and cores it, all were not moved, were many of them ‘dead, root 
at one operation. It 1s done almost as svon as and branch,” in the spring, and many more, 
| which showed signs of life in the spring, have 


chased for 1000 one year old, imported, seedling 
pears, very small. Amongst them were a few 
apple trees—perhaps fifty. 


7 a dozen of either pear or apple trees were alive, 
| done befure the ground froze, though the whole 


was covered with snow during the winter. I am 


To answer jJefinitely, T shall be under the ne-! not positive about the ground and trees heing 
To the first di-| covered with snow at the time of the extreme 
vision—*‘trees that have been mulched,’’—I ans-| cold, bat think, from the location, it must have 
wer: I have observed that mulching, as I have| been. Mr. Goodale was nearly as unfortunate 
practiced it, and seen it practiced, is a protection | With his pear, quince, plum and cherry stocks. 
against winter killing. Our practice is nut to 
use “strong manure” for this purpose; but to| young maples, are killed, and others injured ; 
cover the ground about the trees with straw, and on examination, it is found that, generally, 
meadow hay, leaves from the forest, spent tan,| the hark is burst and parted from the wood near 
bog muck, or other light, vegetable matter. Such | the ground. 

mulching prevents the ground from freezing deep- 
ly, and in open winters answers as good, or a bet- are, to my mind, satisfactory proof that the in- 
ter, purpose than a covering of snuw; and be- jury done to trees in this vicinity, was in conse- 
sides, when decomposed, it supplies fuod edapted | quence of the cold weather coming upon them 
tu the wants of the tree,—not sv ‘strung’ us to) When they were unprepared. And this, I think, 
This kind uf mulch-| bas been the greatest cause of fatality to trees in 
ing, [ think, would have prevented the fatality | former times ; and we have more to fear from it 
of which Mr. Sears complains, in his swall o:-| in fature than anything else. Whether in fall, 
chard, and in a part of his nursery. From my} winter, or spring, we may expect trees and fruit 
own’practice and exp»rience, I am su thurvughly| to he injured by sudden transitions from heat to 
convinced of the advantag’s of mulching for fall | cold. 
and winter protection, that [ intend to cover the 
entire surface of the ground in my nursery, con- 
sisting of 13,000 trees; and alsv around all my 
recently planted standard trees, which have not 


Many forest trees, hereahouts, particularly 


These facts, with those T have hefore mentioned, 


N. Foster. 
Gardiner Sept. 13. 1857. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE APPLE TREE QUESTION. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have no particular ambition 
to take part in the discussion ao ably conducted 
in your paper, concerning the killing of fruit 
trees lust winter, hut when men are honestly 
seeking for truth. and T see them. as T think I do 
in this ease, go all ‘around it, and over it, and 
under it, and not touch it, [ sometimes feel as if 
T would like to nudge them a little, and T would 
thank any one, in anch a case to serve me in the 
same way. Tt happens sometimes that an igno- 
rant man will in some particular case, blunder 
into a correct solution which escapes the vigilant 
researches of learning and talent. 

In my opinion it was not the cold of the fall, 
the winter or the spring, which was the direct 
cause of the mischief complained of, but that 
the damage was done hy a remarkable case of 
great and sudden change from cold to warm, 
which we had, I think, somé time in Febraury. 
T can give no certain data in relation to that oc- 
eurrenes, only that the changs was remarkably 
great fot so short a time. I should say that in 
hetween two and three hours, the temperature 
where T was, in the town of Ha npden. changed 
from 15° helow zero to something like 50° ahove. 
Trem mbr distinctly what TI said at the time, 
that it was the most dang-rous time for fruit 
trees that [ had ever seen, and I should not have 
heen at all surprised in the spring if the mischief 
had proved to be greater than it was, and until 
T learn something more and diff:rent about this 
from what T now understand, I shall always ex- 
pect similar effects to result from similar causes, 

I might in a few words simplify what I under- 
stand to be the process hy which such effacts are 
produced. Teat expands all material things 
with which we are acquainted, and cold con- 
tracts all except liquids in the act of freezing. 
It is not so much the intensity of either, as it is 
the suddenness and rapidity with which they 


or in other words it isa minute vegetable whose entirely, and add plaster, lime, ashes, and a little advance, sometimes through solid bodies, which 
invisible seeds float in the air until they meet salt to the other ingredients. 
I hope Mr. Sears will respond, so that our 


shivers such bodies in pieces. When the tender 
and delicate parts of vegetable or animal bodies 


comé planted, and, springing up, draw out all the Glenburn friend ean have light from both ‘‘sides| 49 broken apart and displaced, they cease to be 
juices of the plant, and thus it becomes shrivel- of the world.”’ I hope, too, that he, wegen oth-| oynductors of the principle of life, whether that 
; er one of your correspondents, who thinks trees 
Now there must he two ways of preventing the | °F killed hy the cold of last winter, will ac-| me j}lustrate : 
growth of this fungus. One is to surround the count for the following facts. $ Pre ; . 
I planted, a year ago last spring, twenty pear| end of it ia hot water until you have made it 
genial to the mildew plant. This is prohahly the | ees, which I received of J. W. Carr, of Ban- wider by swelling, and you will hy that means 
reason why salt hay and flour of sulphur pre- |%°F- I took the precaution at the time of setting} open cracks in it at a short distance from the 
vent its growth. Another mode is to bring about | them out, to mulch them, and to farther protect|/end. If the board be green or wet and you 
some change on:the surface of the fruit or plant | them hy taking a small handful of straw_tong| shrink only one end hy drying, that end will 
to be protected, so as to make it uncungenial to |*nough to extend the length of the trunks, and| crack in pieces. In these cases the cause and ef- 
placing it around each tree 60 as to cover it from) fects are abundantly obvious, but the first effects 
he done by engrafting on some hardy stuck, as the lower branches to the ground. I wound over! of the same kind from similar causes on the twigs 
it a string, spirally, to keep it in place. That} of our apple trees, are too minute fur the unaid- 
We may not be right in this theory, but we straw or sheathing remains as I then placed it.| ed eye to discover. 
throw it out for the consideration of those h. r- | Thuse trees, with two exceptions, bad not so much 
ticulturists who have leisure and means to ex- |® ® twig fall killed, winter killed, or spring kill-| hard stones hy building a fire on them, or if that 
ed. The two exceptions are trees that had so bad| dues not do it, after we have got a good heat on 
rvots that no one would buy them. They were) it, we dash on a bucket full of cold water. The 
Loox at Tae Strawserry Beps, There is q |set out lute, and bravely lived through the sum-| blacksmith who is in the habit of tempering 
temptation to neglect them at this season. The |mer. This spring the tops were dead ; but they| edge touls, learns hetter than to either heat or 
runners should still be cut, except in thuse beds have sprouted out from the trunk, and will make) cool one part of his steel suddenly while another 


he the sap of a tree or the blood of a man. Let 


Take a piece of seasoned board and hold one 


It is on this same principle that we crack up 


I suld trees from the sume nursery,| in immediate connectiun remains in an opposite 


_ 


the weeds, and keep the soil loose until the |#nd of the same kinds, in this neighhurhood, to} state. 
ground freezes. It will save great labor next |the amount of $100, more than half of which are 
Spring to attend to this matter now. New beds |dead, as well asan equal per cent. of trees re-| #!! winter, within a few inches of the surface, 
may still he made, through none but the strongest |ceived here from other nurseries; and most of|#"d freeze and thaw we know not how many 
those not dead, are very sick ; while mine, which | times, and in the spring come out in first rate 
had their tops exposed to equally ‘intense cold, order, and all this because the freezing and 
the 25th and 26th of January,” are vigorous and| thawing was done gradually. 


Potatoes will sometimes remain in the ground 


We sometimes 
cover up garget roots and other vegetables with 


Mr. S. L. Goodale, of Saco, to diminish his| loose straw and other things to prevent them 
spring labor, took up, last fall, hefure the ground | from winter killing, and yet these roots and the 


, A froze, a part of his trees intended for spring sale,| ground around them will freeze but little if any 
second application, after the milk has cooled, is|such eggs is & common occurrence among the jand put them ‘+in hy the heels;”’ that i! le 


the less for such covering, but if we remove the 





them near together, but upright as they were be-| covering in the spting befure the frost is out un- 


I account for this diffrence on the principle 
that disturbing the roots hy moving the trees 
checked the flow of sap, and that Jack Frost 


I set out in the spring of last year, what I pur- 


They made some 
growth during the summer, but in the spring nut 


even the slow operation of the blood in taking it} country we looked for more. 
out, by the application of cold water and snow| Tlerefords were exhibited from Ohio and New 
halls. York hy Messrs. Southam of Oswego County, N. 
I have not the presumption to suppose that T| Y., and Aston and Humphrey of Loraine County, 
ean bring forward any correct principle hearing| Ohiv. Ayrshires hy Messrs. Alexander of Wood- 
on this question, with which the gentlemen are| ford, Goslee of Jefferson County, and Berryman 
not perfectly familiar, hut the fact and principle | of Boston, Kentucky. Some of the finest fat cat- 
stated, if properly applied, would be sufficient, it| tle we ever saw were shown. When we speak of 
appears to me, to reconcile everything which has| being disappointed in the show of neat stock, we 
heen adduced hy way of establishing two con-|do not mean to he understood that we were dis- 
flicting opinions. That frost will destroy vege-| appointed in the animals shown, but that there 
tahle life, no one will deny, hut the sudden tran-| were not more. 
sition from one extreme of temperature to the| A few fine sheep were shown—Southdowns, 
other, and especially from cold to warm, is a} Cotswolds, Spanish and French Merinos. 
much more powerful agent in producing that re-| The swine department inside the grounds was 
sult. not large. This, however, was made up by the 
As to the effect which thi: final decision of| numerous and varied exhibitions of this valuable 
mine is tp have on the disposition of the deaver,| animal, in and about Louisville, affording oppor- 
T will merely remark that [ wear all my honors} tunity forthe gratification of every sort of porkers. 
meekly, and that the cireumference of my head| The show of horses was not large, but fine. 
is twenty-two inches and seven-eighths. If aj and, as an exhibition of thorough-bred stock, of 
ret speech is to be delivered at the presentation, | great interest to northern men. Old Wagner, 
I should like to ha furnished with a copy of it a| the veteran, 21 years old, excited great interest. 
few days in advance, so that [ may employ a| This horse won the 4 mile race some years ago, 
literary character to write me out something | against Grey Eagle, the champion horse of Ken- 
suitable hy way of reply. Ilawppen. 


tucky—the most exciting race that ever occurred 
September 12, 1357. 


within its borders. Grey Eagle broke one of the 


EXHIBITION OF THS U. 8. AGRICUL TU. tendons in the fore leg, leaving Wagner to walk 
RAL SOCIETY, AT LOUISVILLE the course. The other thorough breds were 
Moved t nee “ Seythian—a horse imported by Robert Alexander, 
Moved hy a disposition to see the garden por- f Wondfi i 210 
. ae ‘ : 0 oudford, Ky., at a cost of over $10,000. 
tion of the United States, the paradise of short : : . 
. | Ue took the blue ribbon. He is a most beautiful 
horn stock, blood horses, and blue grass, and its| _. ‘ s : . 
animal—bright hay with three white feet. Tis 
products, we put ourselves en route for Kentucky, toned te onnut te aan inontiihD en. quienes 
t» attend the great National Fair of the United in Senitiee MR iain “tale, triads tant ed Uti is 
: > . wverely ¥ a“ hy ® 
States Agricultural Society, to be held at Louis- ieee iin Rap ida O o fi r : 
, getting racers. ut of fifteen of his 
ville, on the Ist to 6th of the present month. ' BT 
eal ° " get that ran at the last Spring races, thirteen 
After a dusty, wearis»ne and continuous ride, . , 
ba nicht at the “F City.” Clev took the first prizes. 
we stopped a night at the **Forest City, eVe- Morgan horses were represented, exhibited by 
land, O tio, and took our departure at 5 o'clock Mr. Crippen of Michigan ;—one of them took 
wg caine “ on “| . a the first prize, making his mile in 2.58. Another 
on eee ee Ve ee Cert belonging to the same gentleman took a prize of 
found a crveded house and everybety agag Se a silver pitcher meshing the sume time. These 
the coming festival. ee ae ee “ 
hich th hihiti horses and the trotting which is in favor at the 
The grounds upon which the exhibition was Susie Gy eat chain Gaver to Reathahe 
held are spacious and convenient ; they belung to i A Le eel see iain Until a 
* ° ‘ . t 
the Southwestern Agricultural and Mechanical dees ahcie. te a ga ined pes aad ae 
y ai : é i conta . 
Aveuciation at Lwisville. and cuntain 62 acres sceiaal ‘of three Bantams ; subx fe sad 
of varied surface. A spacious and convenient ti sie deli ena “> enn of ee, 2 ae 
° * 4 2 m: ‘ mM oe one o 
‘entrance upon the railroad affords free ingress to turkeys; a eonp of Shanghals was ofterwards 
visitors without crowding. Upon the grounds added ciel eactened aa BS MOP 
‘ . “as 
are numerous permanent cattle and horse stables. y ranger . 


A large ampitheatre, enclosing a circle two) padiuck, whether fur the sccurity of the birds or 
: . : ws ithe people we did not decide. 


hundred feet in diameter. The seats will hold | i hell tea h 
sume five thousand paople; they are cnversd. pr | The show of implements was not extensive but 
pirat twee owen’: PF | farmad a very attractive portion of the show.— 
tected from the sun and rain. In this building! 


Tae | Many machines of interest were exhibited. The 
are «'l the olives for secretaries, judges, ete. A) " . . 
only ones from New England that we noticed 


acti rai hich igh ri ry ibe 
peactice prevails which might with great pr | were the [oop michine that took a silver medal 


riety be adopted with ua, when our circum- 3 ; 7 
a P : Nae the Connecticut State fair last year and Ayres 


tances will allow it. An officer is appointed = ; 
ae ‘ am : PP’ Parent Water Elevator. Both of these machines 
called the **Ring master,’’ who takes charge of, R a * 
animals as they are called into the ring. (Euch| — : = apie =< epee Myre. 
| This exhibition cannot in any sense bs counted 


lof the divisions of the several classes of animals, Seiad cies WACRIL o a Mi 
° 5 ° i ue a] i 
las for instance Short Horn bulls, three and under | ® “UCC: Wever fhe Fecelpls ab the gates may 


| four years old, ix call.d a ring.) As each ring! — ao Beevers ‘eeurly a or wns reel 
is ordered in by the marshal, the animals ap- | °" ee ee eee eee Poe 


pear each in charge of one man. The judges! Wwomed © Hatlansd Shows Get wales a Fan ae 
° . . ' s 
are then called hy the ring mister; they present | anvance of a mage cneditelte ieplay.can . be 


a sas : 

themselves and are the only persons allowed — ee ee na he 

within the ring, save the servants in charge of | ‘ : W al ben dt ; cm i 

the animals. They takesuch time for the ex-|°""* "'® ee Ne) ee ere une 

amination as they see fit, putting the animals in| ee ire — eneeeeren mere 

diff-rent postures, ete. When they have arrived | atnhe will he anedy saad 0h Ged meron a 

i . } "Chi , bh nl | , 

ata conclusion, the awards are deel ured y af | the Society, and that no portion of its responsi- 

fixing a blue ribbon to the animal taking the | pility ait Yon Aina. tothe poapems exp, the 

fi ize, and a red one to the second. This is, ogi 5 * : , 

wma “agora of stn estat therm de of a '* | officers of the National Society are pretty thor- 
roe , veda loughly exonerated from any responsibility as to 

tators, who line the sides of the ampitheutre,’ , failure 

and if the decision is in accordance with popular "oe a a A el 

judgment, the blue ribbon is affixed amid thunders { , . 

of applause. SEPTEMBER. 

A fine, large porm went building has hoon this| ‘Season of mists and yellow fruitfulness ! 

season constructed fur the exhibition of horticul-| Close besoes frieed of the maturing sun ; 

tural products, and one also for the exhibition of aia — ras ne) va como wee 

machinery, made very substantially. There are bape —¢ a fevees ae Soteanad tee 

several beautiful groves of magnificent ouks, ef a ' 











blessed season. And each hath ite particular 
and individual grace ; each its distinct attributes 
and associations, a charm exclusive and incom- 


municahle.’’ ; 
To the New England farmer what a succession 


of glad employments does this season lead up ; 

to him especially who has not forsaken the siia- 

plicity of habits of his fure-fathers, while he has 

shaken off their superstitions and their preju- 

dices. Low joyful he walks abroad and surveys 

the reward of his toils, and beholds with a ra- 

tional pride, the value of his own services to the 

great world. At the present time, especially, is 

this fact made apparent to the community. Go 

where we will, the fields, the barnes, the grana- 

ries, the stores and markets, are full of the in:- 

mediate produce of the farm. At other seasons 

it is more or less concealed by the metamorphoss 

which the different articles of produce have as- 

sumed, after passing through the hands of the 

manufacturer. In all places substantial bountivs 

and luxuries are presented to sight that serve to 

make all men ‘*venerate the plow.”’ 

Apples are reddening on the orchard trees, 

ander the ripening influences of the sun, or lie in 

g iden and crimson heaps in the fields. Peaches 

with downy cheeks, wearing the blush of mellow 

ripeness, or drooping heavily from their boughs, 

are waiting to be eaten. Quinces is glitt-ring 

rows alung the garden fences and enclosures, 

out-rival in gulden splendor the fruits of the 
sweet-scented orange groves of the tropics. Every 

wayside im the country is bordered with thie 
profusion ; and a glittering variety of fruite hang 

from thousands of boughs, and spangle tle 
green turf of every field and orchard. 

What a variety of hues do the fields exhibit, 
according to their diff-rent produce! There we 
vbserve the ashen grey of the vat field; the 
hrilliant yellow of the wheat and rye; the green 
of the clover patch ; the olive green of the past- 
ures, all occasivnally interchanging with the red 
and russet of the tardy buckwheat. Vegeta- 
hles of divers sorts in their perfection attract ti.¢ 
gaz: of the traveler. In ficlds thatin the miry 
~pring were covered with grey rocks that glistenud 
upon the blank svil, pumpkins now lie lazily 
upon the earth, their golden globes glistening 
h-tween the hills of ripening maize; and equashes, 
with their long and graceful necks, that rival 
those of the swan, are nestling under the broad 








ee ae 


beeches, ete. One of the beeches we measured 
fuur feet from the ground and found it nine feet 
in diameter. These groves uff rd grand canopies, 
under which the free-hearted sons of Kentucky 


exercised the must munificent hospitality to their 
stranger guests. Some of these gentlemen came 


prepared to give entertainment to an almost un- 
limited numer of people, and did exercise their 
hospitality to hundreds. One of the most heau- 
tiful sights to he seen every day during the ex- 
hibition, was at one o'clock, when scattered 


about among these troes were tu ba sven a 
gay and animated throng, ‘fair women and 


brave men,”’ some seated on the grass, and some 
standing about tables partaking of their nvon- 
day meal with the utmost social abandon. A 
northern man is at once etruck with the well- 
developed healthful beauty of the women of 
Kentucky, arising no douht from the genial 
climate, permitting much free exercise on horse- 
back and otherwise in the open air. These 
ladies enjoy these festivities highly, and make it 
a point to attend them in magnificent gala-day 
e«*tume, and thusadd greatly to the interest 
and enjoyment of the occasion. The ampitheatre, 
when this gay multitude of the heauty and chiv- 
alry of Kentucky are attracted to it on some oc- 
casion of unusual interest, presents one of the 
most heautiful spectacles imaginahle. 

With all this we were pleased, gratified he- 
yond measure, but were sorely disappointed in 
the exhibition itself. The Short Horns that were 
on exhibition were magnificent, beautiful ; they 
were not numerous; Kentucky even did not do 
herself justice. We were repeatedly told by 
well-informed breeders upon the ground that the 
show at Lexington the present week will far sur- 
pass this in the namber of Short Horn cattle. 
Other classes of neat stock were still more 


eparely represented. Twelve ‘‘rings’’ of Jersey 





And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the ground and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells.” 

KEATS. 

Surely it may he said that no season of the 
year comes attended with so much brauty, and 
so many bountics and blessings for all classes, 
,as the autumn. We have never met an individ- 

ual that did not welcome it for its t mperate cli- 
| mate, its clear sunny days, its gorgeous woods, 
its joyful harvests, and in many cases its restura- 
tive coolness to thse who have been visited hy 
the diseases of hot weather. To the lahorer it 
brings relief from the sultry toil of summer ; to 
the sedentary an opportunity for vigorous exer- 
cise ; to the farmer, the reward of his ir dustry ; 
to the lover of nature, prospects of beauty un- 
rivalled by those of any other season. It is pe- 
culiarly the season of jollities and festivities ; the 
season for garnering the prodace of the year, 
and making glad the heart with golden abund- 
ance; and though it leads along the cold and 
cheerless winter, we welcome it with rejvicings 
and with thanksgivings. 

“While the year was yet young,"’ says a 
modern writer whose name we have forgutten, 
‘tand the soft winds of spring went whispering 
abroad tidings of green leaves and budding 
flowers; when the blue canopy of heaven shone 
with a serene and happy light, and runnels he- 
gan to chime a cheerful musie, and the primrose 
glimmered in the hedgerow, and the vivlet peered 
forth timidly from mossy ‘hanks and sbuthern 
slopes, when trees were bursting intw leaf, and 
huds rehearsed what seemed a hulf-forgotten strain 
and insect life hegan to stir and waken from its 
wintry sleep—what season so hilarious as the 
Jsunoy, laughing spring ! 





] 





leaves of their teeming vines, 
* . 7 + * 


After the survey of all these bounties and lux- 
urivs which the autumn displays, who does not, 
in his heart, if he stops to consider his vbligation 
to his fellow-men, bless the hushandman and his 
lahors, and jein in lauding bis employment as 
the wost nuble and valuable of pursuits? Though 
itis very generally believed that the labora of 
the farm are not likely to lead to very super- 
duous wealth,—who docs nut know that there is 
netany safer mane of securing a competency 
ind a frugal independence? 

L:t every tiller of the svil honor his profession 
and make himself worthy of it, hy keeping pace 
with the wisdum of the ag», and his profvesiyn 
will bonor him = May the swarthy cheeks of the 
New England farmer, be ever united with the 
honest civility of a country gentleman, and 
while his hard fist emlemizes.his robust man- 
hvod, may his intelligent speech prove him a 
worthy citiz n of a free republic, and his wise 
conduct set an hon: svexamaple to the generation 
that will fullow him. [New England Farmer. 

BEEF CATTLE. 

Those hest acquainted with the rise and fall 
in the price of cattle, and who have long been 
in the business, say that the high price is at- 
tributable ty an inadequate supply. The rapid 
growth of western citivs and towns calls for many 
cattle, which, six ur seven years since, came to 
the eastern markets, and it is supposed that this 
state of things will exist until Kansas and other 
portions of our country, uncultivated, are fitled 
up with emigrants, and who will find cattle- 
raising the most profitable pursuit to engage in. 
A few yearsag», no cattle were brought to market 
except those in good condition, but now the de- 
mand has become so great, that all kinds of stock 
are forced in. It is thought by the first of next 
month, the price of beeves will be materially 
dimini-hed, as many cattle now being fattened 
in Pennsylvania will be brought to market ; 
a result which, no doubt, every consumer of beef 
will bo glad to realise. 

The Catils markets, or the hotels at each yard, 
where the business is transacted in Philadelphia, 
present a busy and animated appearance on 
market days. Drovers, butchers, speculators 
and cattle drivers, mingle together, discussing 
the appearance of the cattle, and the prospect of 
a relief from the high prices complained of. 
Men in dirty clothes and long beards may be seen 
with hugs pocket-books, filled with bank notes 
of all denominations and from every State in the 
Uniyn; andone man is kept. busy overlooking 
the piles of notes, to see that no counterfeits are 
passed among the crowd. The transactions of 
one day will amount to ahout $60,000 fur beeves; 
$20,000 fur sheep ; $4000 for cows, and about 
the same for hogs. From this some idea may bo 


| formed of the extent of the husiness in our city. 


[Philadelphia paper. 


Garwsrinc Winter Prars. Winter pears 
should be gathered as near as possible about the 
time the trees stop growing. If left on till the 
commencement of the full of the leaf, they aro 
worthless. A pear ripened on the tree is gen- 
erally not fit to he eaten. Tie uéual'way of 
telling when pears are fit to be takin into the 
houre to ad to ig hea A on efit if, 
Upon Puisin em , ’ 

for the purpose. : . a 

















